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BUSINESS TRENDS IN 
OREGON, APRIL 1958 


(See pp. 3-4 for statistical details.) 
e Bank debits in the eleven economic areas of 
Oregon were down 2.0 per cent in April 1958, com- 
pared with the same month last year. The areas 
showing the largest relative changes were the Baker- 
La Grande area (up 13.1) and Pendleton (up 8.9). 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest during April 1958 showed 
a decline of 1.6 per cent from March 1958 and 15 
per cent from April 1957. Orders, however, were 
up more than 11 per cent over last month. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing April 1958 rose 1.9 per cent compared with 
March 1958. Compared to April 1957, however, 
employment shows a decrease of 5.9 per cent. While 
the increase continued the upward trend estab- 
lished last month, the gain fell short of the March 
to April increases of recent years. 


e The index of man hours worked in manufac- 
turing (1951 = 100) stood at 75.7 in April com- 
pared to 85.0 in April of last year and 72.2 in March 
1958. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry remained almost 
unchanged in April 1958 at $90.24 compared to 
$90.14 in March. 


e Construction contracts awarded in March 
1958 increased 57.6 per cent from the level of those 
awarded in the previous month, although the total 
fell 20 per cent below the level attained in March 
1957. While nonresidential construction was down 
substantially from last year, residential building 
gained 14.5 per cent. For the first three months of 
1958, the value of construction contracts, exclusive 
of public works and utilities, in Oregon rose 11.2 
per cent higher than the level of the comparable 
period of 1957. For the nation as a whole there was 
a decrease of 11 per cent. 

e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during April 1958 showed an increase of 176.2 
per cent from March 1958 and also increased by 
194.9 per cent from the April 1957 figure. This 
increase was due primarily to the inclusion of a 
permit for a $21,000,000 shopping center in the 
Portland area. 


e Business failures in April 1958 totaled 41 and 
involved liabilities of $698,000. For the first four 
months of 1958, there were 185 failures involving 
total liabilities of $4,176,000 compared with 138 
failures involving $4,411,000 during the same period 
in 1957. 

e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), was 4.6 per cent in March 
1958, compared with March 1957. The increase was 
led by a gain of 8.1 per cent in receipts from the 
marketing of livestock and products, since there 
was no appreciable change in the value of crops 
marketed. 
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Problems and Future of American 
Automobile Design Analyzed* 


By DANIEL D. GAGE 


Professor of Business Administration, Sacramento State College 


The American automobile of today, if critically examined with a 
cold eye, gives the impression that it may have been designed by a 
committee, composed of the following specialists: salesman of a 
chrome plating company seeking an expanding market, an agent 
for a lamp concern, likewise, an aquarium attendant obsessed with 
the “fin” possibilities of his charges, an interior decorator bent on 
creating new exotic color combinations, a retired engineer who 
somehow misses his diesel-displaced locomotive, and a stylist special- 
izing in planned obsolescence. 

Missing, muted, or sitting in the background is the functional 
industrial designer, optician, consultant in consumer budgeting, 
parking-meter planner, traffic engineer, garage attendant and 
mechanic, natural resources conservationist—all of whom might 
have had valuable design suggestions to control the special interests 
of the audible members of the committee. 

Automobile design has been an evolving process, beginning in 
the 1890s with the horse-drawn carriage as a prototype. It took orig- 
inal designers twenty-five years to get away from “buggy” thinking; 
but by 1925 only a few remnants of the carriage remained. There 
were still running boards (carriage steps) and fenders (mud 
guards), projecting from the body of the car; the engine was still up 
front (where the horse used to be) and the car was high off the 
ground (to see over the horse and to cope with rough roads). 

By 1950 the car had emerged as a distinct entity of its own. Run- 
ning boards had been eliminated, fenders were enclosed within the 
body of the car and the car was lower. But the engine was still up 
front, and this coupled with the lowering of the body, created the 
ever-rising hump in the front and rear compartments. 

In the competition to obtain a higher portion of sales, each manu- 
facturer sought new features in an attempt to outdo his competitors. 
The car was already complicated enough, but further mechanical 
devices were added. What the style leader, Cadillac, did, the others 
followed or exaggerated, for Cadillac has been relatively conserva- 
tive. Chrome striping and multiple lights, front and rear, appeared, 
along with color combinations that would be the delight of the Zulu 
or Aztec. 

With the country flush from the postwar upsurge, the designers 
threw cost considerations to the wind; and by 1955 we were en- 
gulfed in a race of the superlatives: biggest, longest, lowest, fastest, 
most powerful—and to heck with cheaper, more economical, and 
more functional. 

Ultimatley there had to be a slowing down. It came this year, de- 
spite the researched judgment of the manufacturers, who felt certain 
in 1957 that they knew what the average consumer wanted or were 
simply determined to give him what they thought he ought to have. 
That somebody was wrong is being shown by the decline in auto 





* This article is a sequel to an earlier article by Dr. Gage, “European Auto 
mobile Adapted to European Way of Life,” published in the Feb. 1956 Oregon 
Business Review. 
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sales for the first five months of the current year. There 
are, however, other factors in the situation to be noted: 


(1) The arrival of television had its impact. It aided 
car sales as a device which could show the product amid 
emotionally effective settings. Yet, at the same time, it was a 
medium for showing the consumer alternative ways of part- 
ing with his surplus funds. Car manufacturers in sponsor- 
ing many of the leading television shows have been unin- 
tentionally underwriting competitive products—color tele- 
vision sets, hi fi, electric kitchens, pleasure crafts, deep 
freezers, household appliances, swimming pools, etc. 
Since the consumer had only so many dollars available and 
those were shrinking, he was forced to revaluate his spend- 
ing habits in terms of cost comparisons and net satisfac- 
tions. 


(2) Free spending was accompanied by easy credit in 
the form of installment payment plans. For a time the credit 
consumer was beguiled by the increasing practice of sellers 
quoting prices in terms of down payments and monthly 
installments instead of total cost. But, before long, a sub- 
stantial number of buyers were finding themselves in the 
predicament of spending more than they took in. A new 
agency appeared, the pro-rating firm or financial counselor, 
who attempt to scale down the various payments and allow 
for some sacrifice repossesion. The independent consumer, 
however, made his own solution. He had to have a car of 
some kind, so he dropped other items being bought on 
time, and traded his car equity for a down payment on an 
older model to reduce his monthly payments. Perhaps he 
made a mental note that the next time he bought a new 
car it would not be so big and expensive. The total process 
accounts in part for the large number of new or nearly new 
automobiles piling up on used car lots throughout the 
country, and for the fact that, for every three cars sold, two 
are used. 


(3) About 1948, small English cars crossed the Atlantic 
and began filling a gap left wide open by American car 
manufacturers. First came the racy two seaters which 
attracted the eyes of those who wanted the unusual. These 
have been largely supplanted in number by the conven- 
tional sedans, not only of English make, but French, Ger- 
man, Swedish, and Italian, the later landing its first boat- 
load in June 1957. 





OREGON ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


The 1958 edition of Oregon Economic Sta- 
tistics, published annually by the University of 
Oregon Bureau of Business Research, is now 
available. Price: $1.00. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to the Bureau, Eugene, Oregon. 











The great avalanche of American tourists to Europe, plus 
the G.I.s stationed there, made Americans conscious of 
these interesting little cars. They began to realize that, while 
the small foreign car was not a complete answer to their 
needs, it did have something to offer in the way of simplic- 
ity, economy, and maneuverability. During 1957 over 
200.000 small cars were imported, representing sixteen 
different makes and 4 per cent of total new cars sold. Some 
seeds of discontent have imperceptively been planted. 


(4) With a car for every three persons in the United 
States. with 76 per cent of families owning one car and 14 
per cent two, and with population rising with four million 
babies annually, we face problems which lessen the effec- 
tive use of the automobile. The constantly rising number of 
cars in operation is taking its toll of public transportation 
and orderly city growth. Ninety per cent of driving is done 
within the city or its environs. Cities were planned for a 
certain amount of vehicular movement, but the extensive 
area now demanded for car parking was not complemented. 

Traffic engineers, established metered parking space on 
the basis of cars three feet shorter in length than present 
models. Handling the morning and 5 o'clock rush creates 
almost insolvable problems. Some individuals are finding 
their personal solution by buying cars with shorter wheel- 
bases, shorter turning radius. and consequent greater 
maneuverability. 


All these factors suggest a closer scrutiny of the present 
function of the car and its costs, particularly its relation to 
total family income. Today, according to the latest A.A.A. 
figures, it costs $1,078 annually to operate an automobile. 
This total takes into consideration only direct operating 
costs—gas, oil, tires, repairs, and indirect costs, deprecia- 
tion, insurance, licenses. Not considered are hidden costs, 
which include such items as home garaging of the car, tolls, 
downtown parking, etc. Statistics developed by a 1957 Life 
study indicate that the average $5,000-a-year-family spend 
20 per cent of its income on car costs—a large bite in the 
budget to secure personal or family mobility. 

It is pretty well established that there is a definite trend 
away from the presently designed cars for the average per- 
son. George Romney, American Motors Corporation’s en- 
ergetic president, foresaw this change when he introduced 
the more compact Rambler three years ago. Other car 
manufacturers have moved more slowly, first by trying out 
the market with cars from their foreign subsidiaries and 
afhliates. According to a news release of March 15 of this 
year, General Motors and Ford promise a new and smaller 
car for delivery this fall or in 1959. Chrysler will join the 
bandwagon; they undoubtedly have something on their 
drawing boards right now. 

What changes are likely to be made or ought to be made? 
They appear to be as follows: 

Manufacturers may give more attention to functional 
design, with emphasis in five areas: 


(1) Accessibility. Make it easier to enter and exit from 
the car without the user having to crawl past a projected 
wrap-around windshield or bump his head on the top door 


sill. 


(2) Position. Re-examine the present low bench seat and 
consider as a substitute full height semibucket seats in front, 
to allow fully flexing of the legs and minimize side strain 
occasioned by centrifical force. 
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(3) Operation. Reduce the weight, width, and length of 
the car to secure easier handling without the need for ex- 
pensive power devices to brake and steer. 


(4) Storage. Cut down on the amount of rear overhang 
which causes the exhaust pipe to scrape the road when dips 
are encountered, and makes the car helpless on upgraded 
roads. Utilize the top area for emergency loads of baggage 
on vacation trips by factory-installed mounts to which, as 
optional equipment, a roof rack and zippered cover may 
easily be mounted. 


(5) Service. Make it easier to change tires on the road, 
and to reach spots for mechanical repair without the pres- 
ent high cost resulting from the inaccessability of repair 
areas. 


Manufacturers in reducing the size and weight of the car 
may adjust the engine to conform. It may be a four- or 
six-cylinder simplified model of sufficient horsepower to 
meet normal driving conditions with reserve for passing 
and for grades. Gasoline consumption will get closer to the 
figure secured by the European car. 

Manufacturers may or may not give attention to mount- 
ing the engine aft rather than fore. This would be a bold 
move for any American manufacturer, despite the prece- 
dent set by the Europeans. Such a change would mean a 
lower cost of power transmission and would tend to remove 
the center hump. 

Redesigning an automobile is not so simple. It involves 
all the risks inherent in retooling. What will appeal to some 
will not appeal to others. And, of course, there will be a 
continuing demand for cars with specialized uses, varying 
grades in the price strata, luxury models, and optional 
extras. But there is a need and demand for a car which will 
suit the average family of average income under average 
use conditions. The manufacturer must balance constantly 
the objectives of function, compactness, utility, refinement, 
initial and operating costs. The American consumer is not 
ready yet to accept an austerity automobile. 





From 1947-1949 (commonly used as a base period), 
the level of business activity and income in the Pacific 
Northwest rose, by 1957, only 65 per cent; growth in the 
country as a whole was nearly 80 per cent. The level of 
income and output in the Pacific Northwest was only 3.5 
per cent higher in 1957 than in 1956, while in the nation it 
was 5.1 per cent higher. 

The slower rate of growth of income and product in the 
Pacific Northwest suggests a warning—this area may in 
time find that it has lost its traditional position as a “high 
income” area. Relatively slower growth in the Pacific 
Northwest is not a result of the recession which began last 
fall .. . The problem is one of long-run growth, and there is 
definite need for activities such as those of the Washington 
State Department of Commerce and Economic Develop- 
ment. Such effort, however, should be focused on encour- 
agement of industries which may be expected to raise the 
per capita level of income.—University of Washington 
Business Review, May 1958. 





Electric Energy. During February 1958 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 4.8 
per cent above sales in February 1957. During the twelve months 
ending February 28, sales were 6.5 per cent over the twelve-month 
period ending a year earlier. 


May 1958 


CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing commer- 
cial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business health. 
Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1957 1958 
Liabilities Number 

Jan. 36 $ 908,000 46 

Feb. 32 1,252,000 52 

Mar... , 33 735,000 46 

Apr... 37 ,516,000 4] 

May 31 523,000 

June 42 ,637 ,000 

July 37 .465,000 

Aug. 68 ,024,000 

Sept. 56 681,000 

Oct... 19 ,413,000 

Nov. 59 .237 ,000 a 
,427 ,000 _— 


Number Liabilities 


$1,110,000 
1,550,000 
818,000 
698,000 


Dec. 58 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to person- 
nel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of April 1958. ( No adjustmes:i for seasonal 
variation has been made 195] 100.) 

1957 1957 1958 
Mi. an 78.6 72. July — — — 
Feb. 78.9 Aug. __101.3 
Mar. . 78.8 ;, A —OEF2—————— 
April 85.0 75. — a 


CE — a Fl 
June —. 99.8 a, FC 


Department-Store Sales. Figures on department-store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Port- 
land, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland on a 
weekly basis, and monthly for all three cities. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending May 3, 
1958, when sales were 3 per cent below the corresponding week in 
1957. 

The percentage change for the there cities for the month and 
calendar year ending March 31, 1958, compared to the same periods 
a year earlier, are: 

Calendar Year to 

War. 1958 Mar. 31, 1958 
Portland +3 
Eugene +3 


Salem Insufficient data 


Oregon +2 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports that March 1958 con- 
struction contracts in Oregon amounted to $24,370,000, a decrease of 
20.1 per cent from the same month last year. Comparative data in 
thousands of dollars follow: 

Mar. 1957 
$13,050 

6,974 

9,516 


$15,458 $30,050 


Feb. 1958 
$ 4,935 
5.028 
5,495 


War. 19 48 
$ 7.353 
10,111 
6,906 


Nonresidential 
Residential 
Public works & utilities 


$24,370 


The nonresidential construction involved 653,00 square feet in 
March 1958 and 1,273,000 square feet in March 1957. The 797 
residential units for which contracts were made in March 1958 in- 
volved 995,000 square feet, while in March 1957 the figure was 
726,000 square feet for 570 units. During the first three months of 
1958, the value of building contracts in Oregon (excluding public 
works and utilities) was 11.2 per cent higher than for the same 
period in 1956. For the eleven western states (again excluding 
public works and utilities) the cumulative total was up 5 per cent, 
and for the United States it was down 11 per cent. 


Life-Insurance Sales. During March 1958 sales of ordinary life 
insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group and 
wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend additions, 
etc.) were 9.2 per cent ($2,817,000) higher than in February 1958 
and 6 per cent higher than in March 1957. The national figures 
showed an 11.2 per cent increase in comparison with February 
1958 and a 2 per cent decrease in comparison with March 1957. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and are in thousands of feet board measure: 


Mar. 1958 
158,320 
155,417 
517,906 

1,090,982 l, 


Apr. 1958 
155,745 
175,941 

_ $80,195 

1,064,408 


Apr. 1957 
183,576 
182,809 
628,660 
27,681 


Average weekly production -. 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month . 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 
of dollars) : 

Mar. 1958 
0 en —a_ 


Investments 
Deposits 


Feb. 1958 


744 $ 
. 707 
1,610 


Mar. 1957 


748 $ 796 
692 630 
089 1,551 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During April 
1958 there were 981 real-estate sales amounting to $9,875,952 in 
Multnomah County. Of these, 727 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $7,564,160; 206 were vacant properties, $704,910; 
and 48 were business properties, $1,606,882. Additional figures are: 


Mar. 1958 
959 
$11,779,535 
722 


$8,207 877 
" 


Apr. 1958 


981 
$9,875,952 


Apr. 1957 
928 
$10,373,106 
754 

$7 379,249 
3 

27,575 


$10,696 


Number of sales 
Value of sales ' 
Number of mortgages 730 
Amount loaned $31,675,975 
Number of sheriff’s deeds 7 
Amount of sheriff's deeds $68,872 
Average residential selling price $10,405 


$19,533 
$10,384 


BANK 


Economic Areas 
Oregon 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 
North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties) 

West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 

Upper Columbia River (Wasco, Hood River, Gilliam, Wheeler, Sherman counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Wallowa, Grant, Union counties) 

Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The cumulative re- 
ceipts from farm marketing in Oregon for the first three months 
of 1958 were $72,150,000, which was a decline of 7.9 per cent from 
the 1957 cumulative total of $78,363,000. The monthly comparisons 
in thousands of dollars follow: 
1957 1958 
$31,340 $29,160 
26,222 21,222 
20,801 21,768 
19,363 ead 
19,900 
30,905 


1957 
39,911 
44,873 
. 58,141 
49,419 
38,249 
. 35,931 


1958 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Employment. Oregon employment figures are supplied monthly 
by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission in 
Salem. 

Apr. 1958 
64,800 
13,800 
44,100 


Mar. 1958 
60,400 
13,700 
43,300 


Apr. 1957 
79,900 
14,500 
46,900 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Cther manufacturing 


122,700 
19,800 
73,600 

7,000 

146,500 


117,400 


19,300 
72,600 
86,400 
145,600 


141,300 
23,200 
81,400 
78,200 

153,700 


Total manufacturing 
Contract construction — 
Retail trade 
Government 
Other nonmanufacturing 


326,900 
. 449,600 


323,900 
441,300 


336,500 
477,800 


Total nonmanufacturing 
Total nonagircultural employment . 


Advertising Lineage. Local retail advertising lineage in twenty 
newspapers in Oregon was 70.5 per cent less in April 1958 than in 
April 1957. 


DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the incl’ sion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.’’” The Bureau of Business esearch collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 


Number of 
Banks 


April 1958 
Compared with 
Mar. 1958 Apr. 1957 


— 2.0 


Debits 
Reporting Apr. 1958 
167 $1 580,783,625 
53 1,020,017 ,831 


Debits 
Mar. 1958 


$1 504,099,168 
982 052,338 


Debits 
Apr. 1957 


$1,612,440,829 
1,065,440,423 


35 
10 
18 
ll 

) 


186,314,781 
29,039,034 
131,890,008 
61,146,337 
24,526,002 
30,054,391 
26,202 580 
27,864,348 
24,105,705 
19,622,608 


163,534,606 
27,161,790 
123,052,676 
56,285,128 
24,099,526 
28,040,327 
24,613,012 
27,196,998 
24,154,802 
23,907 .965 


73,537 ,047 
30,068,155 
134,475,293 
63,747,692 
23,886,282 
27 ,604,259 
25,001 ,658 
27 945,385 
21,312,062 
19,422,573 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Albany 

Baker 

Bend... 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 
North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 
Salem 
Springfield 
The Dalles 
Lane County 
Multnomah County. 
Wasco County 
102 other communities 


Totals 


4 


New 
Residential 
Apr. 1958 


$ 151,000 
12,300 
45,500 
81,200 

156,500 
318,000 
15,150 
16,500 
71,000 
28.040 
48,500 
170,000 
20,000 
115, 
1,403,: 
113,35 
168, 
33, 
57 
511,! 
1,604,300 
25,000 
972,027 


$6,226,825 


New Non- 
residential 
Apr. 1958 
$ 9.000 
153,150 
2,600 


8.300 
$118,480 
560,85 
950 
247,540 
24,000 
1,000 
807 ,079 
11,500 
38,000 
23,763,135 
1,300 
337 ,600 
16,000 
1,200 
215,715 
506,950 
4.500 
784,457 


$27,318,541 


Additions 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Apr. 1958 
$ 16,200 
7,875 
12,075 
9,125 
59.050 
116,920 
15,325 
12,995 
35,210 
14,535 
$2,585 
35,475 
1,950 
17,945 
1,002,740 
8,735 
399,291 
29,796 
31,450 
94,746 
108,650 
5,000 
283,200 


$2,360,873 


Totals 
Apr. 1958 


$ 176,200 s 


203,325 
60,175 
90,325 

223,850 

853,400 

116,560 
60,445 

353,750 
66,575 
92,085 

,012,554 
33,450 
171,045 
26,079,260 

123,385 

904,991 
78,896 
89.833 

822,051 

2,219,900 
34,500 
2,039,684 


$35,906,239 


T otals 
Mar. 1958 


74,600 
59,300 
277,510 
158,110 
357,770 
375,280 
122,255 
115,285 
121,367 
44,900 
58,767 
307 708 
30,175 
105,425 
5,212,865 
44,489 
555,173 
50,035 
98,826 
1,152,674 
1,645,067 


2,036,846 


$12,999,397 


T otals 
Apr. 1957 


$ 205,000 
188,030 
110,903 

69,250 
208,250 
980,369 
103,500 
187,000 
171,694 

8,175 

95,200 
282,275 

31,825 
108,120 

4,087,900 

15,574 
306,255 
190,200 

19,331 
925,737 

1,770,400 
24,840 
2,087,421 


$12,177,249 
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